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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Editor—The following history has been drawn from authentic re- 
cords; yetit is easy to perceive that many persons, who are fond of 
nothing but miracles and prodigies, wi'l disbelieve it ; because it is much 
like what they have seen among themselves. I can, however, give 
them my word of honor for its truth, which if they doubt, they will “not 
believe until it shall be told them that some one hath arrived from the 
dead to confirm my statements. J. C. 

THE HISTORY OF THE GARMENT THAT CAME FROM HEAVEN. 

Some thousand years before our time, there lived, in acertain country 
in Asia, a tailor, who having lost all Lis customers, found himself much 
straitened in the ways and means of obtaining the necessaries of life. 
After reflecting long and deeply on the mode of obtaining employment, 
he determined to make a new coat, unlike any thing that had before 
been seen in that country, to declare that it had been given by the Al- 
mighty, who had commanded all mankind to wear coats like it under 
the penalty of eternal misery, if they disobeyed. By doing this, he ho- 
ped to induce many to wear coats of his make, and to relieve himself from 
all his wants, by the patronage they would afford him; he therefore, as 
soon as possible, carried his resolutions into effect. 

As the people of that country entertained very ridiculous ideas con- 
cerning God, he, to make his tale believed, gave his coat a very ridicu- 
lous form; he furnished it with four sleeves, two of which were placed 
on the arms of the wearer, while the other two were suffered to dangle 
uselessly between them. The coat was, also, made very full upon the 
shoulders, apparently in order to accommodate a_ protuberance on the 
back, though there were few hunchback people in that country; and 
was in every respect a coat which no man would wear, unless com- 
manded by God. But no sooner had the tailor produced his coat, and 
told his tale, (in which he related many wonders,) than many from the 
unlearned and superstitious part of the community, believed and adopt- 
ed the heavenly garment, as the only means of saving their souls. The 
tailor’s business increased wonderfully. He employed many journey- 
men and apprentices, and entertained strong hopes of acquiring an im- 
mense fortune. But his fair prospects were soon blighted. His brethren 
of the needle, envious of his good fortune, and losing the employment 
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which he gained, determined on his ruin. They, therefore, complain- 
ed to the clergy, that he was blaspheming God, by pretending to have re- 
ceived such a garment from heaven: the clergy already jealous that in- 
novations would be made in the faith of the nation, complained to the 
magistrates : the magistrates investigated the matter: the poor tailor was 
condemned to loose his head for blasphemy and deception, and the 
sentence was immediately carried into execution. 

The gentlemen of the bodkin gained nothing, however, by the ruin 
of their enemy; for no sooner was he dead than all his journeymen and 
appprentices began to make, and sell the same garment; and to give it 
the greater sale, they affirmed that the tailor, who was beheaded, had 
risen from the dead on the third day after his execution, and that he 
continued to manufacture the coats which they vended. To this tale, 
the main body of the people, who were superstitious, and could not con- 
ceive that a story so wonderful should be false, gave full credence ; and 
the wearers of the garment from heaven become so numerous, that 
the government of the nation was compelled to show them its favor. All 
the old tailors were forced to make the new coat, or lose their employ- 
ment, and the priests, to save their tythes, were obliged to give it a place 
in their religion. Laws were soon enacted, compelling all men to wear 
this garment, and it was made death to appear in any other coat. 

"The fashion of a man’s coat, having thus become a matter of religion, 
it was thought advisible to give all other clothes a theological form, 
and a grand council of the clergy was held to determine what manner 
of hats, shoes, vests, and inexpressibles, should be deemed orthodox. 
This council, after deliberating prayerfully, and looking to God for di- 
rection for many days, voted unanimously, that all the clothes except- 
ing the coat usually worn by men at the time the sacred garment was 
first delivered to the tailor who introduced it, should be regarded as ap- 
proved, and enjoined by heaven. In support of this conclusion, they 
maintained, that ifGod had not approved the form of these clothes, he 
would have ordered them to be changed at the time when he command- 
ed man to put on the new coat. ‘* Would God,” said they, ‘ when en- 
gaged in reforming the apparel of man, leave any thing unaltered which 
he “disapproved. Would he, after descending from heaven to teach man 
what clothes are worthy of being worn, leave his work half finished. 
This he must have done, if after giving man a new coat, he has left him 
in possession of other clothes which were not to be worn.” 

This reasoning led the council to the conclusion I have mentioned, 
and it so happened that at the time the new coat was introduced, men 
were in the habit of wearing conical hats, a form not well adapted to 
the head, and sharp toed shoes: these, consequently, though inconve- 
nient, were considered the hats and shoes sanctioned by heaven; laws 
were made, forbidding men to wear any other; and to appear in a hat 
adapted to the head, or shoe adapted to the foot, became equally crimi- 
nal with wearing a coat with two sleeves. In the form of the other 
garments, which were made orthodox by thts learned ae there was 
nothing remarkable. 

But new matters of discussion, which tried the ingenuity of the di- 
vines, soon presented themselves. The form of dress being fully settled. 
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unbelievers began to cavil against it, and to aim their satire at the sacred 
coat, the conical hat, and the sharp toed shoes. It became necessary 
that the clergy should devise arguments, and form, systems for the sup- 
port of their theology. “ It is mdiculous,” ~aid the infidels, ‘* to suppose 
that God would give man a coat with four sleeves, while man possesses 
but two arms, or that he would furnish well shaped meu with coats 
adapted to hunchbacks. God must be but a sorry tailor if he makes 
such garments.’’ Some affirmed that this coat must have been made for 
the inhabitants of some other world, and that it was sent to this by mis- 
take; others averred, that God forgot, while making the coat, the num- 
ber of arms he had given man. These things were said secretly, for 
fear of the laws, but they began to produce some effect, and to give the 
clergy and the pious much alarm. It was thought advisable to hold a 
second council, to complete their system of divinity, to determine why the 
coat had been given with four sleeves, and to guard against the sneers 
of the infidel. 

At this council was collected, as it is said, all the wisdom of the na- 
tion. All the most learned divines were present. Their consultations 
continued for many weeks. God was called upon to assist in their delibe- 
rations. Many learned dissertations were delivered. ‘There was some 
diversity of opinion among the reverend gentlemen, but they at last 
decided the present shape of man was perfectly evil; that he ought to have 
four arms, and a hunchback ; that his head ought to be conical like his 
hat; and that the ends 0: his feet, instead of being divided into toes, ought 
to be sharp, like the end of a tailor’s goose; in short, that the form of 
man ought, in all respects, to correspond with the clothes which God 
had given him. It was declared that infidels were unreasonable in 
condemning the clothes given by God, because they were not adapted to 
the shape of man; and that if the human form was such as it ought to 
be, these clothes would fit to a nicety. ‘* What,” it was said, “ could fit 
mun better than a conical hat, if his head were but conical, or who could 
deny that four sleeves would be necessary, if man, had as they ought to 
have, four arms.” The conclusion they therefore held was undeniable, 
that the human form was depraved in the extreme since it fitted not the 


the garments which God had given. 
To be continued. 





SPIRITUAL EXISTENCES. 
No. Il. 

The character of deity, as pourtrayed by theists, we will find to be in- 
compatible with the present existing state of things, and conflicting with 
itself; it represents God as a being embracing in his divinity the attri- 
butes of omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, all-mercy, all-creating, 
all-justice, all-perfection, and eternally-existing. Now, whoever can re- 
concile these attributes of deity to man’s present condition, and to each 
other, must certainly have more faith than common sense. In the first 
place, omnipotence, or all-powerful, would exclude the idea of every other 
existing power; and implies that there is no other power but the being 
possessing omnipotence; we are then to infer that every active being is 
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an agent through which deity exercises his power ; and that all the pow- 
ers that are, are the powers of God. But this is incompatible with 
itself, because these differeut powers are continually waring with each 
other; and it is foolish to say that God wars with himseli; therefore 
there must be other powers than God, and consequently God is not om- 
nipotent. 

Secondly, omniscience, or all-knowledge, implies a being perfect in 
knowledge, which, being connected with omnipotence, and compared 
with man’s past and preset condition, would render necessary the con- 
junction of a third attribute, cruelty ; because power and knowledge act- 
ing together, effect the desired end; and acting together with God, they 
created man; and man is unhappy ; therefore the creator is cruel. But 
God, they say, is all-mercy ; therefore he did not create man, for man is 
unhappy ; and neither is he omnipresent, because unhappiness cannot 
exist where all-mercy pervades; therefore man was either created by 
some other power, or he has eternally existed. God consequently is 
either all-merciful, and not omniscient, or omniscient and not all- 
merciful. 

Thirdly, omnipresence, or every-where-present, implies a being present 
and existing every where. Now, it is known to every school-boy that 
two things cannot fill the same space at the same time. Whenever one 
particle of matter is present, others must be removed to make room. To 
make it more familiar—two pints of water cannot occupy one pint mea- 
sure at the same tine; and to put both pints in, one must be removed, 
each occupying the measure alternately, and not together. And an ex- 
istence, whether material or immaterial, cannot be omnipresent without 
excluding all other existencies. Therefore, if God is omnipresent, all 
matter is God ; he could not then have created matter, for God could not 
create himself; but they tell us that God created all matter; conse- 
quently God is not omnipresent. 

Fourthly, all-creative, or creating-all-things. \f we suppose that God 
created all things and beings, we must also acknowledge that he endow- 
ed all things and beings; for if there is but one creator, by him all things 
are created ; and a being that creates cannot endow with other proper- 
ties, faculties, or passions, than what itself possesses ; therefore God pos- 
sesses all the imperfectious, passions, &c. &c. with which man is so 
abundantly afflicted. But they say God is perfect ; consequently he is 
not all-creative. 

Fifthly, all-justice. Is it justice to make a creature unhappy without 
a cause? Man is unhappy, and created by God ; therefore God is not 
all-justice. A perfect, omnipotent being cannot create an imperfect be- 
ing ; for from whence could imperfection emanate when an omnipotent 
and perfect being existed? But as imperfection does exist, God cannot 
be all-perfection. 

Seventhly, eternally-existing. If God’s works are all perfect, as his 
believers affirm them to be, and he himself is perfect, all things have ex- 
isted from eternity with God ; but they say all things have not existed 
from eternity; therefore God has not existed from eternity; for if we 
suppose a period when the world did not exist, God’s works were imper- 
fect: therefore God is not eternally-existing. 
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Thus we may see the manner in which the attributes of God clash 
with each other; they are each of them condemned by allowing the ex- 
istence of the others. If he is omnipotent he cannot be omnipresent ; 
if he is omniscient he cannot be all-merciful, and vice versa; if he is 
omnipresent he cannot be merciful, creative, just, or perfect ; if be is all- 
mercy he cannot be all-creative, just, or perfect; if he is all-creative he 
cannot be merciful, just, omnipresent, or perfect; if he is all-justice he 
cannot be merciful, or perfect ; if he is all perfect he cannot be all-crea- 
tive, merciful, just, omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent, or eternal; aad 
if he is eternal he cannot be perfect, or merciful. Cato. 





PRIEST IN GLASGOW, TO THE DOCTOR IN LONDON. 
Concluded from page 249. 
You say that if the religion which I call divine “* had emanated from 
a being possessed of power and wisdom, he would have given a system 
so as that it would have been a to all.” A system has been 
given. All Christians agree that Jesus taught the existence, the lenity, 


‘the goodness, the providence of God, a tana, state, love to God and man, 


and the various moral duties. In the belief of these principles all Chris- 
tians agree. They may differ in their represeutations of some of them. 
For instance, the Trinitarian may say that the unity of God is a unity in 
trinity, but still he agrees with the Unitarian in the belief that Jesus 
taught the unity of God ; and impartial men, by an unbiased investiga- 
tion of the scriptures, can easily judge who gives the more scriptural 
view of the divine unity. Though then Christ had said in the style of a 
creed, “‘I believe in one God,” Christians could not have more agreed in 
the belief that Christ taught the unity of God, and still, nevertheless, 
each might, if so disposed, have given his own explanation of that sub- 
ject, I could show, I think to the satisfaction of the unprejudiced, that 
that objection against Christianity which ts drawn from the diffe- 
rences that exist amongst Christians is altogether groundless, by analy- 
zing those differences, and proving how innocent revelation is of them. 
You say, that such an event as the resurrection of Christ never possibly 
could happen. Really, for my part, I can see nothing more marvellous 
in the resurrection of one from the dead, than in the creation of a human 
being. The gift of life by creation, is as marvellous as the restoration 
of it by resurrection. And when you can show that the power which 
created cannot raise from the dead, then you may say that such an event 
as the resurrection of Jesus never possibly «ould happen. 

You lay great stress on the silence of the cotemporary authors on this 
event. But you will lay less stress on this circumstance, when you con- 
sider that to have asserted that Jesus rose from the dead, would in fact have 
been a profession of faith in Christianity. But that they should have re- 
fused to become Christians is a circumstance by no means wonderful, 
When you consider what contempt was incurred, and what sacrifices 
were to be rendered for the avowal of Christianity, is it wonderful that 
the learned, and especially those who lived at a distance from Jerusalem, 
where Jesus died, should not take the trouble to enquire into the truth 
of Christianity; but be disposed rather to satisfy themselves with the 
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persuasion that Jesus and his apostles were magicians, and not worthy 
the regard of philosophers. 

I have in former letters, discussed the merits of Mr. Carlile’s disserta- 
tion on the origin of Christianity. I shail not therefore at present recur 
to the subject. 

In the history you give me of the formation of your opinions, you seem 
to ascribe to anatomy a very malign influence. You seem to think that 
anatomy teaches atheism. 4, for iay part, should think, that it teaches 
the reverse. Anatomy converted the celebrated Galen from atheism to 
th ism; and [ think that if its tessons be only listened to without preju- 
dice, they furnish most forcible demonstrations of a hand divine. If such 
a machine as 1s the human body could be the result of any unintelligent 
power, (let it be called by whatever name you please) we can no more 
reason on cause and effect. Any thing in that case may be the cause 
of any thing. 

I congratulate you on the complacency with which you stand on your 
pinnacle,” and look down on the contemptible world of worshippers 
below. Take care, however, aid not fall from it. It is a precarious situa- 
tion, I assure you. Before I presumed to take such a contemptuous look 
of my fellow creatures, I should like to have firmer footing, and a some- 
what broader basis than your pinnacle. 

You again advert to impossibilities. But you do not shew how mira- 
cles can be impossible to almighty power. [have already given you my 
thoughts on this subject, and therefore I need say no more upon it at 
present. a 

You have now expressed a willingness to abandon the subject of 
Christianity, aud to resort to the discussion of the existence of God. 
Your God I find is motion. Well, let us contemplate this God. Does 
this God think ? Can he plan, can he arrange, can he adapt means to 
ends? [she in short an intelligent power? If he is, your God is just 
mine, under another name. If he is not; if your God be nothing more 
than a blind inanimate power, he is the m«ker of machinery that dis- 
plays infinitely more intelligence than the finest productions of the most 
ingenious artificer. Ifhe wauts intelligence his works do not want inge- 
nuity, but manifest a skill above all praise glorious. How comes this to 
pass? How such an incongruity as a blind unintelligent cause of the 
most skilful effects? You sneer at the incomprehensibility of the Chris- 
tians’ God: but here is not only incomprehensibility ; here is absurdity ; 
if we can trust to reasoning an‘ effect. 

Besides, motion is a mere effect. When you see a body moving, we 
see nothing more than a body leaving ove place for another. But still 
we are compelled to ask, “ what is the cause of this effect?” Do you 
say motion? Why that will be only saying that a body’s leaving one 
place for another, is the cause of a body’s leaving one place for another, 
which would be a very sagacious solution indeed. When you ascribe 
all the phenomena of nature to motion, you ascribe them all to an ef- 
fect, and you are still as much in the dark as ever about the cause of 
this effect. You have not a single idea concerning it, and your boasted 
principle that, according to you, explains all the phenomena of nature, 
has not even the clothing of imagination. 
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I have already extended this letter to too great a length, and must 
therefore stop short. If any thing could induce me to continue a corres- 
pondence with you, it would be where you say, “it was not to be suppos- 
ed that any thing said in a correspondence of this kind, could ever have 
the sinallest «ffect in convincing me of the trath of your reli ion.” On 
the sround of this assertion, | might most honorably discoutiiue the 
correspondence. Y t, notwithstanding this, ! shall, if LE think it worth 
while, st:ll trouble you with a reply to your arguments. 





SATURDAY, MAY i6, 1829. 


EC TURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
On the Inconsis ences, Absurdities, and Contradictions of the Bible. 
By the Secretary.—Lecture XIX. 

In my last lecture on what are called the sacred books of the Jews, [ 
investigated the claim, set ep by the “chosen people,” as well as by the 
Christians, to the decalogue or ten commandmeuts containing the pu- 
rest, and most exalted system of morality ever received or acknowledged 
among men. So far from this code being entitled to that character, I 
showed that several of its precepts were immoral, and that no part of 
it surpassed the systems of ethics inculeated by the philosophers of an- 
cient Greece, whom the Israclites affected to despise, but who at the time 
the descendants of Abraham were wandering in the deserts, and control- 
led by the grossest superstition, had reached the highest pitch of eivili- 
zation, and become renowned for the devotion with which they cultiva- 
ted the arts and scieuces. To suppose that a band of freebooters, such 
as the Jews are represented in their own writings, held in respect any 
thing bearing the resemblance of a moral precept, would require a great- 
er stock of faith than [ am possessed of, and a much greater share of 
credulity than, | hope, falls to the lot of any one who now hears me. 

In fact, the “ moral law,” as priestly arrogance has denominated the 
decalogue, reflects no credit on its author, even considered as a human 
composition. What then must be thought of it, when we contemplate it 
asthe work of an infinitely wise and perfect deity? The mere statement 
of this proposition, exposes it to contempt. Had a god considered it ex- 
pedient to announce a codé of laws, different from that which we find in 
Nature, it would have borne on the face of it the impress of its divine 
origin. Does the decalogue bear this impress? In what part of the ten 
commandments do we find a precept so exalted that it could not have 
been discovered by the aid of human reason; or which had not been 
taught by nations, who had no pretensions to divine intercourse, centu- 
ries before Jesus was heard of? The maxims of the decalogue are in 
general puerile; and all of them indicate that the writer, when he sat 
down to frame his code, had prevtously consulted the writings, then ex- 
isting, of the Grecian sages; though, in accomplishing bis task, he has 
infinitely fallen short of the least celebrated among them. 

In the Zlst and 22d chapter of Genesis, we have a continuation of 
the laws, said to have been delivered by the God of Moses, and which 











the latter was commanded to announce to the chosen people. Some of 


these laws are moral; some immoral: and some of them peculiar to the 
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Jewish nation. But their general character shews, at first sight,that they 
could not have originated with an intelligent deity. So far from this, 
they contain intern: iI evidence that they were the production of a person 
totally unacquainted wit, the nature of woral and political laws. W ith- 
out detainiug you by entering imto a minute exposure of all the nonsense 
which these “chapters coutain, PE shall coufiune my observations to a few 
of the most prominent and objectionable passages. 

In the 18th verse of the 22ud chapter, it is said—** Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live.” 

This passage of “ holy writ” has laid the foundation of the most cruel 
and detestable laws—the most bloody enormities ever perpetrated among 
men—so enormous, indeed, that at this not very remute period from their 
commission, the enlightened are confounded that men pretending to com- 
mon sense, should have abandoned themselves to such barbarities ; and 
eyen fanaticism itself is put to the blush when it reflects on the savage 
folly which occasioned these horrid deeds. 

Not only Old England but New England bear testimony to this solemn 
truth ; and their laws on the subject of witchraft, will stand on the re- 
cords of history as eternal monuments of their ignorance, superstition, 
and wickedness. The history of the Salem witchcraft has indeed marked 
that epoch with an indelible stain, which no time can efface. It com- 
menced in the house of a priest—was carried on by priestcraft, which, in 
all countries where its influence is acknowledged, never fails to enlist in 
its diabolical projects, governors, magistrates, doctors, and all who were 
any way concerned in the execution of the laws. After nineteen per- 
sons had been executed, and one pressed to death because he would 
not plead to the indictment—eight more condemned—making in 
all twenty-eight—the greater part of whom were acknowledged to 
have been strictly moral in their conduct and characters, this horrible 
business was terminated by a declaration of the priesthood, that “in the 
whole, the devil got just nothing—but God got praises—Christ got sub- 
jects—the holy spirit got temples—the church got addition—and the 
souls of men got everlasting benefits.” 

This bare faced declaration clearly shews, that the Salem priests ori- 
ginated the witchcraft accusations for the sole purpose ef exciting a be- 
lief in the agency of the devil, that these pretended ministers of heaven, by 
the measures they had adopted to counteract these imaginary hellish de- 
signs, might acquire a greater influence with their credulous followers. 
In fact, were it not for the spiritual world, and its appendages of demons, 
devils, ‘witches, and hobgoblins, the trade of a priest vould not be worth 
following. As a proof of the vast importance which they attached to a 
belief in the satanic possessions at Salem, all those who were so un- 
fortunate as to be charged with witchcraft, and who denied the accusa- 
tion, were put to death; while those, (amounting to fifty men and wo- 
men) who confessed that they had dealings with the ‘ wicked one,” were 
set at liberty without the slightest punishment. Accusation and death 
were then synonymous terms in all cases where the disbelief in witch- 
eraft was avowed; and this wicked book—this book of superstition, 
called the “ holy bible,” was the cause of all these terrible outrages— 
these cruel and savage murders. “Thou shalt not suffer a witchto live,” 
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was the signal which raised and spread the cry of death and destruction 
throughout the land. The ferocious prejudices, instilled in the minds 
of the people by their spiritual guides, prevented the enquiry—Whether 
their ever was, or could be,su bathing as a witch? They took this for 
granted on the authority of the bible, and immediately proceeded to the 
bloody work. The poor old women then stood no chance ; for religious 
fanaticism singled out these helpless beings, on which to wreak its ven- 
geance for a crime that never could, nor never can be counnitted. 

Every well informed person knows, that there is no such a thing as a 
witch. The voice of Nature calls loudly against the belief of every thing 
of the kind; yet there are m: wny—very many who subscribe to her man- 
dates, that pretend to b-lieve in a book which contains such antiquated 
nonsense. If the bible be retained, the witches must be retained also. 
There is no escaping from this dilemma. 

The progress of science, always fatal to every species of error, will 
inevitably root out the last remains of this bible imposition. It is evi- 
dent the witchcraft, enchantment and sorceries of former ages, are 
vanishing before the vivid light of truth, and that men of literary habits, 
even though in some measure superstitious, are becoming every day 
more unwilling to subscrie to such degrading fooleries. The supposed 
divine authority of the bible is the only cause why men continue super- 
stitious; and so long as books are substituted for the solid truths of the 
moral and physical world—so long will they be subjected to a baneful 
influence. 

It is in vain to talk of the wisdom of our ancestors—to extol the know- 
ledge of antiquity, aud place it in opposition to the modern deductions 
of reason. The fact is, “ man isa progressive animal, and the wisdom 
he has now obtained, has been for ages accumulating. The strongest 
intellect only add a little to the knowldege which has been previously ac- 
quired. Thus we go on from age to age: we leara with difficulty a 
little knowledge piece by piece, and fo: tunate indeed is that man who is 
able to add a little to that which was previously known. Let any man 
mark the progress of any of the sciences from ‘the earliest periods, and 
he will-find that what appears the most obvious truths lay for ages un- 
discovered. Let him compare the state of any of the sciences at the 
present day with that of its infancy, and the vast, the striking difference 
must force itself upon him. Each generation must improve on the know- 
ledge of the preceding: and carrying these views forward, it is impos- 
sible to say when, or where this improvement will c ase, or to what ex- 
tent the amount of human happiness may be secured.” Of this, how- 
ever there can be no doubt, that societies will be considered as a fortui- 
tous aggregation of children, until they shall emancipate themselves 
from the degrading bondage of a belief in the stupid nonsense of witch- 
craft, sorcery, dreams, ghosts, anda thousand other phantoms, of which 


religion is the legitimate parent. 
To be continued. 





Theological discussion.—We learn, by accounts from Cincinnati, that 
the theological discussion between Mr. Owen and Mr. Campbell, 
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had terminated after nine days debate, before an audience of from 1200 
to 1500 persons, many of whom were strangers, attracted to the spot by 
the novelty andimportance of the subject. No report of the proceedings 
appears in the Cincinnati papers; but it is stated that the whole had 
been taken down in short hand, aad would be published 1s early as pos- 
sible. Mo osuwhile, we saubjoin the following “ Twelve Fundamental 
Laws of Hum sn Nature,’ drawn up by Mr. Owen, aad which formed the 
ground work of the discussion : — 

1. That man at his birth is gnorant of every thing relative to his own 
organ:zation, and that he has not beea permitted to create the slightest 
part of any of his natural propeusities, faculties, or qualities, physical or 
mental. 

2. That no two infants at birth have yet been known to possess precise- 
ly the same organization; while the physical, mental, aud moral differ- 
ences betwee: all infauts, are formed without their knowledge or will. 

3. That each individual is placed, at birth, without his knowledge or 
consent within circumstances, which acting upon its peculiar organiza- 
tion, impress the general character of those circumstances upon the 
infant, child, and man. Yet that the influence of those circumstances, 
is to a certain degree modified by the peculiar natural organization of 
each individual. 

4, That no infant has the power of deciding at what period of time, 
or in what part of the world, he shall come into existence; of whom he 
shall be born, in what particular religion he shall be trained to believe, 
or by what other circumstances he shall be surrounded from birth to 
death. 

5. That each individual is so created, that when young, he may be 
made to receive impressions, to produce either true ideas, or false no- 
tions, and beneficial or injurious habits, and to retain them with great 
tenacity. . 

6. That each individual is so created, that he must believe according 
to the strongest impressions that can be made on his feelings, and other 
faculties, while his belief in no case depends upon his will. 

7. That each individual is so created that he must like that which is 
pleasingto him, or that which produces agreeable sensations on his in- 
dividual organization, and he must dislike that which creates in him 
unpleasant or disagreeable sensations; while he cannot discover, pre- 
vious to experience, what those sensations shall be. 

8. That each is so created that the seisations made upon his organi- 

zation, although pleasant and delightful at their commencement, and for 
some duration, generally become, “when continued beyond a certain pe- 
riod without change, disagreeable and painful. While, on the contrary, 
when atoo rapid cvange of sensations 1s made on his organization, it 
di-sipates, weakens, and otherwise injures his physical, intellectual, and 
moral powers and enjoyments. 

9. “hat the highest health, the greatest progressive improvements, and 
the most permanent happiness of each individual, depend in a great de- 
gree upon the proper cultivation of all physical, intellectual and moral 
faculties and powers, from infancy to maturity, and upon all these parts of 
his nature being duly called into action, at their proper period, and tem- 
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perately exercised according to the strength and capacity ofthe individual. i 

10. That the individual is made to possess, and to acquire the worst } 
character, when his organization at birth had been compounded of the 
most inferior propensities, faculties and qualities of our common nature ; 
and when so organized, he has been placed from birth to death, amidst 
the most vicious or worst circumstauces. 

11. That the individual is made to possess and acquire a medium 
character, when his original organization has been created superior, and 
when the circumstances which surround him from birth to death pro- 
duce continued vicious or unfavorable impressions. Or when his organi- 
zation has beeu formed of inferior materials, and the circumstances in 
which he has been placed from birth to death, are of a character to 
produce superior impressions only. Or when there has beeri some mix- 
ture of good and bad qualities in the original organization, and it has also 
been placed, through life, in varied circumstances of good and evil. This 
last compound has been hitherto the common lot of mankind. 

12. That the individual is made the most superior of his species, when 
his original organization has been compounded of the best proportions, 
of the best ingredients of which human nature is formed, and when the 


















circumstances which surround him from birth to death are of a character ' 
to produce only superior impressions; or, in other words, when the cir- 
cumstances, or laws, institutions, and customs in which he is placed, are | 
allin unison with his nature. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 









A fragment.—They teach that God is omnipotent, yet needed coad- 
jutors, and somust have a lamb and a dove to help him ; and that these 
three are one—the sum of all contradictions. They make a God of him 
who never thought of being one himself, nor ever said so of himself. 
That text (there are three that bear record &c.) was not to be found in 
any of the ancient Greek copies. and if it really were spoken by him, it 
means no more than another thing be said to the apostle—be ye one as I 
and my father are one, viz. of one mind, not in one essence ; besides, if 
he did say it, humanum est errare, and he professed himseif a meek man; 
when the woman called him good, he rebuked her, saying, why callest 
thou me good ? there is none “good but God; and he calls himself often 
the son of man, speaking of his whole self. But many Socinians have 
written irrefragably on this point. Tertullian betrays it with a single ex- 
pression, Idea credendum quia impossibile. The greatest and most 
flagrant errors in the world have risen from the flashes, hyperboles, and 
extravagancies of false rhetoricians, and corrupt orators. Truth is al- 
ways clouded by tropes, and never to be found out by metaphors or 
figures. 

Now, pray consider, the guetiet part of priestcraft is to magnify those 
mysteries that are inconceivable, or contradictory. and to assert that 
these are the most precious jewels in religion, and that he is the most 
pious, and precious man who believes them most. If any man can ins- 
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tance to me any part of priestly doctrine that does not tend to the dig- 
nity, power, or wealth of the priesthood, Erit mihi Magnus Appollo ; 
for even in the most mystical points of faith by which immediately they 
get no money, yet they thereby most captivate your reason, and make 
you consequently fittest to be governed or led, as a blind man may be 
led even by adog. When they are once masters of the mind, they will 
soon have the body, and the purse is sure to follow. In the Romish su- 
perstition, see how purgatory and private masses add to their wealth, 
and transubstantiation to their dignity. A priest must needs be a brave 
fellow that makes a Christ when he pleases, with a hocus pocus, i. e. 
Hoc est corpus, and has Christ at his back waiting to be made when he 
shall graciously be pleased to pronounce these words to a wafer, with an 
intention of consecrating it. Methinks Christ, being already Christ, and 
Waiting to be made, is as extravagant asa clause in a mock-play by Sir 
John Mince, where he represents Adam with six men in blue coats, mak- 
ing haste to his creation. Many more monstrous absurdities could I re- 
cite, as that God is the sole prince of the world, yet the devil governs 
with him, and gets a thousand subjects for one, and-all the flower of the 
creation too, as ; the priests say. ‘That God foresaw all things, yet some 
things are contingent. ‘That God foresees all things, yet things are not 
necessarily as they are, but may happen otherwise. "That God would 
and he would not, and our will carries it. That immaterial things can 
burn. That we must lay by our reason, and guide ourselves by faith, 
viz. that we must wink that we may see the better. But I have exceeded 
the bounds of a le'ter, and grow weary of writing, as F believe you do of 
reading. I shall conclude with an exhortation. Against this common 
enemy let us put on the buckler of sens, and the breast plate of reason. 
Let us consider that they have made themselves a separate, distinct body 
of people from the laity; and the business of all people that form them- 
selves into corporations, is, when they are so formed, to get all they can 
from, and prey all they can on the rest of mankind, to exalt, and to for- 
tify themselves against them. And have not the clergy done this suffi- 
ciently? Did not they from humble teachers, when they got into a body, 
make themselves princes? And did not the chief parson of Rome exalt 
himself above all princes, and after the reformations they are peers and 
bishops still? Before it, the clergy had the main influence over princes 
and their counsels. And were censores morum even over them ; yet every 
little privy member of their own was free from temporal jurisdiction. 
Would not the clergy be the same still; nay do they not keep a power in 
three things that concern us most of any thing in this world, viz. in mar- 
riages, in wills, and in their spiritual courts a jurisdiction over our man- 
ners? Nay, would not even the presbyterian parsons domineer in every 
house, and be bishops in every parish? And it behoves us to defend our 
liberty and property against such tyrants of our minds, who are so much 
more insupportable tyrants than those who would lord it over our outward 
carcases, as the mind is the better and hore noble part of the body. For 
my part, | can no more ask advice of these divinity brokers about that, 
than of the body of linen drapers about my linen; for those are their 
trades, and one will cheat in divinity, and the other in linen. But I 
think there is no great danger of our apostacy, or that we should suffer 
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them to domineer over our minds. ‘They deal with men as the fox in 
the fable with the goose, who weighed him before he would attempt to 
carry him over a river. And I conceive every one of the brethren too 
heavy for any oue of those foxes, or for ail of them. And they may truly 
be called foxes, like Samson’s, with fire-brands in their tails, for nothing 
has been such an incendiary, or caused so many wars, as desis pretended 
doctrine of peace, the only doctrine that ever counted faith a virtue, which 
they will own a man can no more choose than he can his complexion, 
but depends almost wholly on constitution, education, and the climate 
he is born in. 





The bleeding image.—On the 3d of July is annually celebrated, in 
Paris, in the church of St. Leu and St. Giles, a solemn office, in com- 
memoration of a miracle wrought by the blessed virgin, in la Rue aux 
Ours, or the street for the bears ; the history of which is as follows :—In 
the year 1518, a soldier coming out of a tavern in this Bear-street, 
where he had been gambling, and losing his money and clothes, was 
blaspheming the name of God; and as he passed by the image of the 
holy virgin, standing very quietly and inofiensively at the corner of the 
street, he struck it, or her, furiously with a knife he had in his hand; on 
which God permitted, as the modern and modest tellers of this tale say, 
the image to bleed abundantly. The ministers of justice were informed, 
and the wretch was seized, conducted to the spot where he had commit- 
ted the sacrilege, tied to a post, and scourged from six o’clock in the 
morning till night, till his eyes dropped out; his tongue was bored with 
a hot iron, and his body was cast into the fire. The blessed image was 
transported to Rome. 

This was the origin of a ceremony still remembered, and which once 
was very curious. The zeal of the inhabitants of Bear-street was cons- 
picuous, and their devotion to the blessed virgin not less so. At first 
they only made the figure of the soldier, as they do in England of Guy 
Faux, and threw it into the fire ; by degrees the feast became more so- 
lemn, and thesoldier, who had heen rudely fashioned out of faggots, was 
at last a composition of fireworks, which, after being carried in procession 
through the streets of Paris, took a flight into the air, to the great joy 
and edification of the Parisians, particularly of Bear-street. At last, 
however, the magistrates wisely recollected that the streets being narrow, 
and the buildings numerous in that part of the city, a fire might happen, 
and it would then be still more miraculous if the holy image should tra- 
vel from Rome to Paris to extinguish the flames ; not to mention that 
the holy image might not at that precise moment be so plentifully sup- 
plied as on a similar occasion our friend Gulliver was. In 1744, there- 
fore, they forbad any future firework soldiers, and the poor distressed in- 
habitants of Bear-street were once more reduced to the man of wood, 
whom they continue to burn with great affection every 3d of July, after 
having walked him about Paris three days. ‘This figure is now made of 
osier, clothed, and armed with a knife, and of so horrid an appearance, 
it would undoubtedly frighten women and children who did not know the 
story of the sacrilegious soldier ; as it is, they believe they see him 
breathe blasphemy. Messieurs, the associated gentlemen of Bear-street. 
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give the money formerly spent in fireworks, to make a procession to the 
proxy of the blessed image which now stands where the bleeding one 
did, and to say a solemn mass to the blessed virgin, for the souls of the 
defunct gentlemen, associates of Hear-street. 





A Dialogue between M. Juricu and a Burgomaster of Rotterdam. 


Jurieu, the famous French priest, after a long and intimate friend- 
ship with the great Mr. Bayle, became his open enemy. ‘he divine 
was a man of great vanity, and violent passion, and could not bear the 
eminent and growing reputation of Bayle. He therefore assailed some 
of Bayle’s principles, and, Jure Theologorum, attacked his orthodoxy. 
Bayle defended himself; his answer was strong and lively. Jurieu was 
visibly defeated, and enraged at his defeat. He appealed for revenge to 
the civil power, and presented an angry and scolding petition to the 
magistrates of Rotterdam to silence Bayle. On this subject the follow- 
ing dialogue was formed between Juricu and a Burgomaster of that city : 


Jurieu. You are sensible, sir, how Mr. Bayle has exposed me in his 
late book. [have here drawn up a request to the magistracy to silence 
him from writing, aud in the mean time I will answer him. I beg, sir, 
you will countenance this, my petition. 

Burgomaster. 1 wish, Mr. Jurieu, that you would command me to 
serve you ip any reasonable thing. Sure you will not desire me to help 
to tie Mr. Bayle’s hands till you give him the strapado, 

Jur. Sir, his hands ought to be tied: he is an advocate for atheism. 

Burg. Convince me of that, and I shall think worse of him than 1 do 
at present. 

Jur. Have you never read his letters on the comet ? 

Burg. Yes, and value them; and have heard you a hundred times 
commend them. 

Jur. 1 did not then see the venom of them. 

Burg. How could it so long escape the penetration of Mr. Jurieu ? 

Jur. Iwas weak enough then to have an esteem for the author. 

Burg. 1 hope you had a greater for religion. 

Jur. | believed hima relizious man. 

Burg. And were angry with him before you saw any irreligion in him. 

Jur. 1 own that my friendship made me partial. 

Burg. And is not anger as apt as friendship to make man partial ? 
passion is an ill guide; and if it give new lights, they are too generally 
false lights. 

Jur. Not passion, but God, has given me new lights. 

Burg. What! has God told you that Mr. Bayle is an atheist ? 

Jur. No ; his book tells me so. 

Burg. But you used to have very different thoughts of that book. 

Jur. | have owned it; but God has given me wisdom to see my 
mistake. . 

Burg. So then you have discovered Mr. Bayle’s atheism by revela- 
tion. And to deal ingeniously with you, Mr. Jurieu, shall never make 
the same discovery, till I have the same revelation. 
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Jur. Sir, you make yourself merry with revelation. 

Burg. No, 1 don’t; I only suspect that this thirst of vengeance does 
not come from revelation. Stick to your first text: say that Mr. Bayle 
has exposed you; and therefore he is an atheist, and all his works are 
atheistical. 1s there not something very criminal too and offensive in his 
great fame and reputation ? 

Jur. Permit me, sir, to say, that I envy him not for his works and his 
character, by which I suffer no eclipse. Lam only sorry, upon the score 
of religion, that so ill a man should have so many admirers, and that 
yourself should be one of them. 

Burg. 1 am one: I admire him as he is a great genius; and | reve- 
rence him as one of the best men that [ ever knew, and the most free 
from pride and passion. 

Jur. He deceives you: he is a calm, bitter enemy to Jesus Christ. 

Burg. | doubt, sir, that your intemperate resentment deceives you: I 
wish that the retained advocates for Jesus Christ had less bitterness, or 
at least, would withhold the fierceness ot their Christian zeal from break- 
ing out against their best Christians. What other article of the Christian 
faith has Mr. Bayle violated, besides that of daring to thwart the opin- 
ion of the reverend Mr. Jurieu ? 

Jur. You astonish me, sir: has he not written an apology for atheism ? 
an impious, elaborate apology ? 

Burg. No; 1 know that he has not: he has too much good sense to 
be an atheist, and too much virtue to like atheism. He has, if you please, 
proved unauswerably, that a sensible atheist, governed by the laws of 
Nature, and by the maxims and convenience of ease, is a better member 
of society than a mad and mischevious enthusiast, who plagues, perse- 
cutes, robs and kills his fellow-creatures, in obedience to the precepts 
of a faise religion. A proposition as certain and evident as that good is 
better than evil. 

Jur. This discourse penetrates me with grief: no atheist can be good. 

Burg. Have | said that he is? But thus you run away with things. I 
only affirin that worse is not so good as better. Mr. Bayle has said no 
more; and is not therefore an atheist. 

Jur. Sir, do but comply, you and your brethren, with my petition for 
silencing him, and I undertake to prove him one. 

Burg. This is putting the proof upon us. You would have us treat 
him as an atheist, and will perhaps, fetch your first and best argument 
from that treatment, to prove him an atheist. I know your warm tem- 
per, and dare say, that this argument of Mr. Bayle’s atheism would soon 
be published ail over Europe, and be made to justify the worst things 
that your zeal and resentment could say of him. 

Jur. Nothing too bad can be said of an atheist, nor done to him. 

Burg. | never saw an atheist: But if we were to punish every man 
whom the angry enthusiasts call so, we must take them for our magis- 
trates, and become only their inquisitors. A fine employment for ma- 
gistrates, to exercise the whip and the sword for the clergy! 


To be continued. 
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Oratorios.— The Oratorio commenced with the fathers of the Orato- 
ry. In order to draw youth to church, they had hymns, psalms, spiritual 
songs, or cantatas, sung either in chorus or by a single favorite voice. 
These pieces were divided iuto two parts, the one performed before the 
sermon, and the other after it. Sacred stories, or events from scripture, 
written in verse, and by way of dialogue, were set to music, and the first 
part being pertormed, the sermon succeeded, which the people were 
induced to stay and hear, that they might be present at the performance 
of the second part. The subjects in early times were the good Samari- 
tan, the Prodigal Son, Tobit with the angel, his father, and his wife, and 
similar histories, which by the excellence of the composition, the band 
of instruments, and the performance, brought the Oratory into great re- 
pute ; hence this species of musical drama obtained the general appella- 
tion of Oratorio. 
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Free Press Association.—The meetings of the Association are now 
held in the Bowery Long Room, opposite the Theatre, every Sunday 
afternoon, at 3 o’clock, for lectures; and in the evening, at 7 o’clock for 
debates. 

A lecture will be delivered to-morrow afternoon, on the most effectual 
means of destroying superstition, in continuaiion—by Mr. Offen. 

in the evening, the debate will be resumed on the following question :— 
Is the Christian religion better calculated to massa happiness and 
good order in society than any other system ? 

Tickets of admission to the debate, (to be had at the door) three cents 
each. Ladies free. 


Scientific lectures.— The lectures on Science will be resumed, and 
continued semi-monthly during the summer. Tae first lecture will be 
delivered to-morrow forenoon, at 11 o’clock. 
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